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Tue armoury, now termed “ Queen Elizabeth’s” by a 
recent order of the Board of Ordnance, was long shown 
to the visiters of the Tower as the “ Spanish Armoury.” 
This title was given to it from a belief that it contained 
weapons, instruments of torture, &c., taken from the 
Spanish Armada. The armoury is contained in a build- 
ing which was rebuilt a few years ago, opposite to the 
south-western angle of the White Tower. The term 
** Spanish Armoury” first occurs in an item “ for mend- 
ing the windows,” in a statement of Tower expenses in 
1675. But this armoury does not contain, in all pro- 
bability, a single article which constituted the spoils of 
the Armada. There is a small instrument, termed in 
the catalogue “ au iron.collar of torture,” which is still 
asserted to have been actually taken from the Spanish 
fleet; but even this is doubtful. All the weapons con- 
tained in this armoury, with a few exceptions, belong 
to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and are mostly 
of English manufacture. The name has therefore been 
very properly changed, as the old title propagated a 
gross and unmeaning delusion. 

Dr. Meyrick, in his ‘ Critical Inquiry,’ quotes a 
* Survey of the Military Stores at Greenwich,’ made in 
the reign of Charles II., upon which he comments as 
follows :— 
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“From this curious survey we learn that the armour 
now in the Tower came from Greenwich and other 
places ; and as in the statement no mention is made of 
the Spaaish armoury, we may fairly conclude that it 
did: not then exist. The targets with pistols in them 
were in the Tower in the reign of Edward VI., and 
therefore could not, as said, have belonged to the 
Armada. The pikes in it were common to the English 
soldiery as well as the Spaniards; and the glaives, 
bills, halberds, pertuisans, &e., which principally com- 
pose this collection, were used in England in the reign 
of Henry VIII. The instrument of torture, and the 
Catholic banner*, may have been part of the Spanish 
spoils; but it is probable that the remainder were fur- 
nished from the stores in the Tower. Indeed, it has 


* The instrument of torture is a small thick iron collar, studded 
inside with spikes; and the “ Catholic banner,” which was formerly 
shown as the “ invincible banner of the Spanish Armada,” ig 
justly described by Messrs. Britton and Brayley as “ nothing 
more than the leathern covering of a pavois, or shield, of an 
oval form, on the middle part of which was placed [formerly] 
small figure of our Saviour on the Cross, depicted upon thin card 
or pasteboard.” It is strung round with short swords, the brazen 
handles of which are disposed so as to appear round the edge, 
which is calculated to puzzle the visiter as to the real nature of 
this “ Catholic banner.” ; 
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been observed that there was a sale by lottery of a 
quantity of foreign armour in the 29th of Elizabeth, 
Which was probably that of the Armada, and thus sold 
to produce a part of the prize-money due to the 
captors.” 

At the head of the room which contains this collec- 
tion of weapons and armour is a figure of Queen Eliza- 
beth, with her horse led by a page. This figure was 
formerly partly vested in armour, and represented as in 
the act of addressing the troops in the camp at Tilbury. 
But this being at variance with historical propriety, it 
has been habited in a “ counterfeit resemblance” of the 
garb worn by Elizabeth when she went to St. Paul’s in 
procession to celebrate the defeat of the Armada. It 
may be remarked, however, that the queen did not go 
on that occasion to St. Paul's on el en but “ina 
triumphal car, ornamented with tlie spuils and ensigns 
of the enemy.” 

The Grand Storehouse occupies, as already has been 
stated, the north side of the inner Ward of the Tower. 
It is an extended brick building, 345 feet in length and 
60 feet in width. It is three stories high, and is sur- 
mounted by a small turret which contains the garrison 
clock. This building was commenced in the reign of 
James II., and finished in that of Wiliam and Mary; 
who, on its completion, entertained their court in it 
with a sumptuous dinner. On this occasion the work- 
men and labourers employed in the construction of the 
building attended on the royal party in white gloves 
and aprons, as badges of freemasonry. 

The ground floor still bears the name of the “ Train 
of Artillery,” from having been formerly a depdt, or 
storeroom, for ordnance intended for field service, but 
which have been removed to Woolwich. It is now used 
as a depos'tory for small arms, packed in chests ready 
for issue. 

A portion of this ground floor is reserved for the 
exhibition of a number of curiosities. ‘These consist 
principally of rare or singular specimens of ordnance of 
every age of the art of cannon founding. The cata- 
logue commences with a gun made of wrought iron, 
assigned to the time of Henry VI. Amongst the num- 
ber is an iton gun, recovered from the wreck of the 
Royal George, which, with its carriage, is encrusted with 
marine products, and much decayed ; of this gun a wood- 
cut is given in the present Number (p. 300). A brass 
24-pounder, recovered from the same wreck in 1834, 
and which, after lying fifty-two years under water, is in 
excellent preservation ; a curious brass cannon, brought 
from Java in 181], which has a Persian inscription ; 
ten small cannon, presented to Charles II. when a boy, 
by the brass founders of London; relics of celebrated 
ships, among which is the steering-wheel of Nelson’s 
ship, the Victory, &c. &c. The staircase leading to 
the floor above, which contains the great collection of 
small arms, is adorned with a variety of figures; one of 
which is a military trophy, consisting of arms and wea- 
pons, ancient and modern, tastefully arranged. Over 
this trophy is a bust of the present king, and of two 
inscriptions; one records that the armoury was ho- 
noured with the presence of William IV. aad Queen 
Adelaide on August 5, 1830; and the other, that the 
kettle-drums in the trophy were taken at Blenheim by 
the Duke of Marlborough, and the guns at Waterloo 
by the Duke of Wellington. Upon the walls of the 
staircase, at each side, there are two large stars formed 
of swords, brass scabbards, bayonets, and pistols. There 
are also different figures, representing knights in ar- 
mour, &c. 

The “ Small-arms Armoury” is a truly magnificent 
room. It extends the entire length of the building. 
Round the room is a singular and beautiful cornice, 
which is composed of drums, pistols, and pieces of 


armour, admirably arranged; the wood-cut represent- 
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ing a portion of it will give a better idea of its arrange- 
ment than a verbal description (p. 300). The walls of 
this spacious room are covered with an immense variety 
of ornaments and devices, of various forms, composed of 
muskets, pistols, bayonets, spears, halberds, &c. These 
represent stars, serpents, gates, and other figures; some 
of which, of difficult formation, are assisted by head 
and tail pieces carved in wood. The centre of the room, 
leaving a small space to walk round on each side, is 
occupied by racks which reach from the floor to the 
ceiling, on which are piled from 100,000 to 150,000 
muskets, ready for delivery. The barrels of the greater 
part of these are kept burnished; when delivered out, 
they are browned for the land service and blackened for 
the sea service. 

The crown jewels are kept in a small tower imme- 
diately beyond the east end of the Grand Storehouse, 
described in an old statement as a “ prison lodging.” 
These jewels were placed in the Tower as early as the 
reign of Henry IIL., from whence they were repeatedly 
taken by different monarchs, when their necessities 
drove them to pawn them. Under Henry VIII. the 
office of keeper of the jewels was held by the celebrated 
Cromwell, afterwards Earl of Essex. His salary was 
only 50/. yearly; but his perquisites were considerable, 
as he had the custody and purchasing of the royal 
plate, and the appointment of the king’s and queen’s 
jewellers and guldsmiths. After the Restoration, the 
office was conferred upon Sir Gilbert Talbot, when the 
emoluments were reduced; yet, notwithstanding, the 
emoluments arising from the office during Charles IJ.'s 
reign are stated to have amounted to 1300/. annually 
It was while Sir Gilbert Talbot held the office that 
permission was first given to exhibit the crown jewels 
to the public, which led to Blood’s attempt to steal the 
crown, &c. 

Talbot had assigned the profits of exhibiting the 
regalia to an old servant of his father’s, named Edwards, 
who had the charge of the ace at the time of the 
attempted robbery. The following is the account of 
this affair, which was given in the ‘London Gazette’ at 
the time :—= 

* Whitehall, May 9, 1671. This morning, about 
seven of the clock, four men coming to Mr. Edwards, 
keeper of the jewel-house in the Tower, desired to see 
the royal crown [the regalia] remaining in his custody ; 
he carries them into the room where they were kept and 
shows them ; but according to the villainous design they, 
it seems, came upon, immediately they clap a gag of a 
strange form into the old man’s mouth, who making 
what noise and resistance he could, they stabbed him a 
deep wound in the belly with a stiletto, adding several 
other dangerous wounds on the head with a small 
beetle they had with them, as is believed, to beat to- 
gether and flatten the crown, to make it the more easily 
portable; which having, together with the ball [orb], - 
put into bags they had to that purpose brought with 
them, they fairly walked out, leaving the old man 
grovelling on the ground, gagged and pinioned ; thus 
they passed by all the sentinels, till, in the mean time, 
the son-in-law of Mr. Edwards, casually passing by, 
and hearing the door shut, and some bustle, went in to 
look what it might be, where he found his old father in 
the miserable condition they had left him; whereupon, 
running out in all haste, and crying out to stop the 
authors of this horrid villainy, the persons began to 
hasten more than ordinary, which the last sentinel per- 
ceiving, and hearing the noise, bid them stand; but 
instead of standing to give an account of themselves, 
one of them fires a pistol at the sentinel, and he his 
musket at them, which gave the alarm, so as, with the 
pursuit of Mr. Edwards’ son-in-law, two of the male- 
factors were immediately seized; two more, with 
another that held their horses without the Tower-gate, 
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escaped; with the two that were taken were found the 
crown and ball, only some few stones missing, which 
had been loosened in the beating the crown together 
with the mallet or beetle spoken of. 

“ These two being brought down to Whitehall by His 
Majesty’s command, one of them proves to be Blood, 
that notorious traitor and incendiary, who was out- 
lawed for the rebellion in Ireland eight years ago; and 
the other was one Perrot, a dyer in Thames Street. 
Within two hours after, a third was apprehended, as 
he was escaping on horseback, who proves to be 
Thomas Hunt, mentioned in His Majesty’s proclama- 
tion for the discovering of the persons who some time 
since committed that horrid attempt upon His Grace 
the Duke of Ormond, but is indeed son [in-law] to the 
said Blood; who, with great impudence, confesses that 
they two were, with seven others, in that action. ‘They 
are all three sent close prisoners to the Tower for the 
present.” 

It appears that Blood had made an acquaintance 
with Edwards before the time of the projected robbery, 
and that under a double pretence of introducing a nephew 
to a daughter of Edwards, between whom a match was 
to be made up, and also of showing the crown to some 
friends, who were to leave London during the day, he 
and his confederates repaired early in the morning to 
the Tower, and made the attempt detailed in the pre- 
ceding ,account. The unexpected arrival of a son of 
Edwards, who had been abroad, disconcerted the con- 
spirators, and led to their precipitate retreat, by which 
the project was defeated. When Blood was seized, and 
the crown wrested from him, he struggled hard to 
retain it, and on being overcome, said, “ It was a gal- 
lant attempt, however unsuccessful, for it was for a 
crown!” 

The strangest part of the affair is that Blood and his 
confederates were pardoned instead of being punished, 
His being examined before the King in person, when 
first apprehended, probably saved him from the gal- 
lows. He appears to have successfully worked on the 
King’s fears and vanity by boldly avowing that, besides 
attempting the life of the Duke of Ormond, he had also 
stationed himself to kill the King among the reeds “ by 
the Thames’ side, above Battersea, where he often went 
to swim;”’ but that, “when he had taken his stand 
among the reeds for that purpose, his heart was checked 
by an awe of majesty.” He also threatened that his 
death, if he were condemned, would be revenged by 
some one amongst a numerous band of conspirators 
with which he was connected; but that if he and his 
confederates were spared, as they had been daring to do 
mischief, so they would, “ if received into pardon and 
favour,” be as bold to “ perform eminent services for 
the crown.” After being kept for some time close pri- 
soners, they were pardoned. 

Blood was taken into favour at court, and a pension 
conferred on him. “For several years applications 
were constantly made to the throne through the media- 
tion of Colonel Blood; and the indulgence shown to 
him became a public scandal. Rochester has the 
following lines in his ‘ History of Insipids :’— 


*¢¢ Blood, that wears treason in his face, 
Villain complete in parson’s gown, 
How much he is at court in grace, 
For stealing Ormond and the crown ! 
Since loyalty does no man good, 
Let’s steal the king and out-do Blood’ 


“The last line but one probably alludes to old 
Edwards, who with difficulty obtained an order upon 
the Exchequer for a payment, in reward for endeavour- 
ing to save the crown, of 200/., and another to his son 
of 100/.; both of which remained so long unpaid, that 





the parties were each obliged to sell the orders for half 
their value. 

“When the ministry styled the ‘ Cabal ’ fell to pieces, 
Colonel Blood’s consequence at court declined. He 
then became an enemy to his former patron, the Duke 
of Buckingham, for a conspiracy to fix a scandalous 
imputation upon whom he was convicted in the court 
of King’s Bench, and committed to prison ; but finding 
bail, was allowed to retire to his house in the Bowling 
Alley in Westminster, where, from disease heightened 
by disappointed feelings, he died August 24th, 1680. 

“The Society of the Literary Fund are in possession 
of two daggers: the one used by Colonel Blood in his 
attack upon Edwards, the other by an accomplice. 
The inscriptions on the sheaths of each record the facts. 
They came to the society, with other residuary property, 
by the bequest of Mr. Thomas Newton.” —Penny Cyclo- 
pedia, article Blood, Thomas, in vol. v. 

Since Blood’s attempt no person is permitted to see 
the regalia without the attendance of a warder. The 
jewels are kept in a dark recess on the ground floor of 
the Jewel Tower, fenced off from the spectators by a 
strong iron railing. The place is lighted by argand 
lamps. This small but valuable collection is arranged 
on shelves, except the new crown made for George LV., 
and a piece of plate, called the “ Saltseller of State,” 
which are placed on each side, on revolving stands, 
within glass bells. There are five crowns and five 
sceptres, with a golden staff or rod, four feet seven 
inches in length, and which weighs 8 lbs. 9 oz. This 
is called the “* staff of Edward the Confessor,” and is 
carried before the king at a coronation. The “ salt- 
seller of state” is termed a “ Model of the White 
Tower,” but, as remarked by Messrs. Britton and 
Brayley, it has scarcely any other resemblance than 
from the body of it being castellated and of a square 
form. It is of gold, richly adorned with jewelry, and 
ornamented at its base with mimic cannon, serpents, 
and grotesque figures, 

In addition to these there are three swords, the 
curtana, or pointless sword of mercy, and the two 
swords of justice, temporal and ecclesiastical, which 
are of steel gilt, and preserved in embroidered velvet 
scabbards ; the royal spurs, of gold, carried in the 
coronation procession by the representative of the 
earls of Hastings ; the armillz, or coronation bracelets ; 
the ampulla, or golden eagle, an antique vessel of gold, 
used for containing the oil at coronations, resembling 
an eagle with expanded wings, standing on a pedestal ; 
the king and queen's golden orbs, the use of which is 
borrowed from the practice of the Roman emperors, 
who carried a globe or orb, as implying universal 
dominion. There are also a number of articles of 
plate of curious construction, used on occasion of a 
coronation. 

One of the sceptres in the collection was found 
behind a part of the old wainscoting of the Jewel 
Room in 1814. It is supposed to have been made for 
Mary, the consort of William III. The crown, which 
was superseded by the one made for George IV., was 
made for Charles IL, in imitation of one which had 
heen abstracted during the civil wars. 

The most splendid article in the collection, is an- 

uestionably the new crown made for the coronation of 
a IV. “ It is about fifteen inches in height, and 
the arches which rise almost to a point, instead of the 
inelegant flatness of the former crown, are surmounted 
with an orb of brilliants, seven inches in circumference. 
Upon this is placed a Maltese cross of brilliants, set 
transparently with three pearls at its extremities, of 
remarkable size aud beauty. The arches are wreathed, 
and fringed with diamonds. Four Maltese crosses, 
formed of brilliants also, surround the crown, with four 
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large diamond flowers in their intervening spaces. In 
the centre of the back cross is the ancient ruby, which 
was worn at Cressy and Azincour by the Black Prince 
and Henry V., whilst that of the front cross is adorned 
with an unique sapphire of the purest and deepest azure, 
more than two inches long and one inch broad. The 
ermine is surmounted with a band of large diamonds, 
emeralds, sapphires, and rubies, and immediately under 
these is a fillet of beautiful pearls. The cap is of dark 
crimson velvet. The estimated worth of the crown is 
150,000/., and the expenses upon it, preparatory to the 
coronation, amounted to about 50,000/. or 60,000/. 
over aud above the inestimable sapphire*.” 

Until the reign of James II. it was the custom for 
each monarch, previous to being crowned, to hold a 
court in the Tower, and then proceed in state through 
the city to Westminster. These occasions were re- 
garded by the “ crafts of London” as peculiarly for 
their amusement and gratification. Some of these 
events were celebrated with all the rude munificence of 
the age. On the coronation of Richard II.—shortly 
before the outbreak of Wat Tyler and his followers— 
the king, dressed in white robes, issued from the gates 
of the Tower, accompanied by an immense assemblage 
of nobles, knights, and esquires. ‘The streets through 
which he passed were adorned with drapery, the con- 
duits ran wine, and pageants were exhibited in all the 
principal thoroughfares. Among these was a castle 
with four towers stationed in Cheapside; from two 
sides of this “ the wine ran forth abundantlie, and at 
the top stood a golden angel, holding a crown, so con- 
trived that, when the king came near, he bowed down 
and presented it to him. In each of the towers was a 
beautiful virgin, of stature and age like to the king, 
apparelled in white vestures, the which blew in the 
king’s face leaves of gold and flowers of gold counter- 
feit.” On the approach of the cavaleade the damsels 
took cups of gold, and filling them with wine at the 
spouts of the castle, presented them to the king and 
his nobles. 

The procession on the coronation of Elizabeth was 
also one of the most splendid of those festivals. 
James I., on his accession to the throne, held his court 
in the Tower; but on account of the plague, then 
raging, the customary procession through the city was 
omitted. As the citizens, however, had made prepara- 
tions for the fete, and were disappointed, he gratified 
them, in the subsequent year, by a procession from the 
Tower to Westminster, on the occasion of opening 
Parliament. The plague was the cause also of the 
ge nag being omitted on the accession of Charles I. 

ut. the ceremony was revived by Charles II. with 
increased splendour, which is described to have been so 
magnificent, that “even the vaunting French confessed 
their pomps of the late marriage with the Infanta of 


* ‘Monthly Magazine,’ May, 1821, 
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Spain, at their majesties’ entrance into Paris, to be 
inferior in state, gallantry, and riches to this most 
glorious cavalcade from the Tower.” The ceremony 
was omitted by James II., and has not been since 
revived. 

The annals of the Tower, especially as a state prison, 
are far too voluminous to be minutely entered into 
here. They are interwoven with the history of the 
country, and would require a large space to render 
them interesting and intelligible. We may notice a 
few of the more remarkable scenes of oppression and 
“ foul and midnight murders” which stain its records. 

The Tower was a busy place during the long and 
victorious reign of Edward I. At intervals it was 
crowded with Scotch and French illustrious prisoners. 
Amongst these were William Wallace, just before his 
ignominious execution, and the kings of Scotland and 
France, David Bruce taken at the battle of Neville’s 
Cross, and John, with his son Philip, at the battle of 
Poictiers. 

In the reign of Richard 1I., while the king was gone 
to Mile End to hold a conference with Wat Tyler, a 
party of the insurgents broke into the Tower, over- 
powered the garrison, and committed various excesses 
in the palace. In the Tower, also, Richard formally 
resigned the crown to Henry IV. 

Richard IIf., as Protector, and afterwards king, 
caused some of those scenes to take place within the 
Tower which Shakspeare has immortaiized. The cele- 
brated scene in the Council Chamber is conjectured to 
have occurred within the White Tower; and Hastings, 
when led out to execution, was taken to the green, now 
the garrison parade, and beheaded on a log of wood 
provided for repairing the Tower chapel. 

The “ Bloody Tower” forms the principal entrance 
from the Outer to the Inner Ward of the Tower. It is 
supposed to have acquired its name from the apart- 
ments over the gateway having been the residence, and 
the scene of the assassination, of Edward V. and his 
brother the Duke of York. That these young princes 
were destroyed by command of their uncle there ap- 
pears no reason to doubt. But the time and mode of 
their murder are involved in all the obscurity of a dark 
and mysterious transaction. The circumstantial state- 
ment written by Sir Thomas More is liable to consi- 
derable suspicion of its general accuracy. But at all 
events the ‘* Bloody Tower” was not the scene of the 
crime. This name may have become attached to it 
from other foul deeds being perpetrated within it on 
less distinguished personages than the royal youths. 
Their bodies were dug for in Henry VII.’s time, but 
were not found. In making a staircase in the White 
Tower after the Restoration, the labourers came to the 
bones of some corpses, covered with a heap of stones. 
Charles II. was so satisfied that these hones were the 
remains of the brothers, that he had them honourably 
interred in Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster. The 
propriety of assigning these remains, however, to the 
young princes is strongly questioned. Where they were 
murdered or buried is a matter of uncertainty ; we only 
know that they were kept in the Tower by an uncle 
who had deprived the eldest of his rightful throne; 
that they both suddenly disappeared; and that they 
were doubtless removed out of the way of an ambition 
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[Gatew ay of the Bloody Tower. ] 


which, in those semi-barbarous times, neither scrupled 
to shed blood, nor failed of finding instruments to 
accomplish its designs. Bad, however, as was the cha- 
racter of Richard III., Shakspeare’s picture of him, 
mentally and personally, is coloured with poetry and 
popular attributes, not with truth. We have no reason 
to conclude that, though he was small in stature, he 
was a *‘ crook- backed” tyrant. 

A reference to the wood-cut will enable the reader to 
appreciate “ the bold and substantial character” of the 
gateway of the “ Bloody Tower.” It “ forms a noble 
example of the strength and solidity which characterized 
the fortified gateways of past ages.” 

Sir Thomas More, whose history of the fate of the 
young princes embodies all that has been popularly 
believed concerning them, was himself committed a 
prisoner to the Tower, and lost his life on Tower Hill. 
“Of the inexhaustible fund of humour possessed by 
this eminent minister, the following are remarkable 
instances :—When he was conveyed a prisoner to the 
Tower, the porter having, according to an ancient cus- 
tom of the place, demanded his uppermost g garment as 
a fee, Sir Thomas presented him with his cap, telling 
him that that was his uppermost garment, and that he 
wished it was of more value. On being led to Tower 
Hill to execution, a female reproached him for detain- 
ing some deeds whilst he was in office. ‘ My good 
woman,’ said he, ‘ have patience a little, for the king is 
so gracious to me, that within this half hour he will 
discharge me of all my business, and help thee him- 
self.’ Even at the block his accustomed good-humour 
did not forsake him. As he ascended the scaffold, he 
requested one of the guards to assist him, adding, 
““ When I come again, let me shift for myself.” At 
the time of laying his head upon the block the exe- 
cutioner begged his forgiveness. “I forgive thee,” 
quoth he, “ but, prithee, let me put my beard aside, 
for that never committed treason *.” 

Of the numerous prisoners confined in the Tower 


* ‘Tower Memoirs,’ p. 62. 





during the fifteenth century, many of whose lives were 
taken away without any moral or political necessity, the 
cases of Anne Boleyn and Lady Jane Grey are the 
most affecting. There is no existing evidence by which 
we can decide as to the positive guilt or innocence of 
Anne Boleyn. The character of Lady Jane Grey has 
given a kind of moral sublimity to her fate. In Ellis's 
* Original Letters’ there are some interesting par- 
ticulars respecting Anne Boleyn from the pen of Sir 
William Kingston, who was lieutenant of the Tower at 
the time, and had her in custody. On her being com- 
mitted, she asked him if she was to go to a dungeon ? 
“No, Madam,” was the reply; “you shall go into 
your lodging that you lay in at your coronation.” This 
was a painful remembrancer. “ ‘It is too good for me !’ 
she exclaimed; ‘ Jesu have mercy on me!’ and kneeled 
down, weeping apace ; and in the same sorrow fell into 
a great laughing, and,” the account continues, “ she 
hath done so many times since.” Mr. Turner remarks, 
that those who have seen females under the involuntary 
effects of hysterics, or nervous disease, will not be dis- 
posed to call this convulsive laughter levity. 

When all hope was over, she gathered up her courage, 
and died with great firmness. Kingston relates that, 
“the day before she suffered, she said to him, * Mr. 
Kingston, I hear say I shall not die afore noon, and I 
am very sorry therefore ; ; for I thought to be dead, and 
past my pain.’ I told her it should be no pain, it was 
so subtle. And then she said, ‘I hear say the execu- 
tioner was very good, and I have a little neck;’ and 
put her hand about it, laughing heartily.” 

Lady Jane Grey reigned as Queen of England eleven 
days. Her life was spared for a considerable time 
after Mary’s accession ; but Wyatt’s insurrection, with 
which she had no connexion, was made the pretence of 
putting her and her husband to death. “It is a pity,” 
says Turner, “that, by one moment’s weakness of 
acquiescence, this interesting woman brought the ruin 
on herself which a continued firmness would have 
averted.” 

Elizabeth was, for a period, closely confined in the 
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Tower, and acquired there a portion of that education 
and training which prepared her for her long and splen- 
did reign. She was accused of being privy to Wyatt’s 
rebellion, and though she denied it, and wrote a most 
energetic letter to her sister praying for inquiry, the Earl 
of Sussex and others were ordered to convey her to the 
Tower by water. A few hours’ delay had been granted 
for the transmission of the above-mentioned letter, but 
‘when the tide the next morning suited, the two lords 
told her it was time to depart. As she came into the 
garden, she cast her eyes towards the windows, hoping 
to have seen her sister, but did not. She expressed her 
wonder, not very discreetly, that the nobility of the 
realm would suffer her to be led into captivity, But 
no one interfered for her. A command was issued 
through London that every one should keep the church, 
and carry their palms (it was Palm Sunday, Feb. 1554), 
that she might in the meantime be conveyed without 
any concourse of the people. 

“On reaching Loudon Bridge they could not shoot 
the arch, and lay hovering upon the water for a time. 
The danger was too great for the bargemen to plunge 
into it as they were ordered. Their unwillingness gave 
way to peremptory command, but in trying it again the 
stern of the boat struck the ground, ‘ the fall was so 
big, and the water was so shallow.’ The boat paused 
awhile under the bridge, and at last cleared it. She 
objected to being landed at the Traitor’s Stairs, ‘ neither 
well could she, unless she should go over her shoe.’ 
One of the lords said she must not choose, and, as it 
rained, offered her his cloak. She dashed it from her, 
and, as she put her foot on the stairs, exclaimed, ‘ Here 
lands as true a subject, being prisoner, as ever landed 
at these stairs. Before thee,O God! I speak it, having 
no other friends but thee alone.’ 

“As she landed, she saw a great number of the 
warders standing in rank. ‘ What need all this?’ was 
her inquiry. She was told it was usual when any 
prisoner came. ‘If it be for my cause, I beseech you 
that they may be dismissed.’ The poor men kneeled 
down, and prayed for her preservation. Passing on, 
she sat down on a cold stone, and there rested herself. 
The lieutenant begged her to come out of the rain. 
She replied, ‘ Better sitting here than in a worse place.’ 
She was taken to her confinement, and the doors were 
locked and bolted upon her, to her great dismay. The 
lords had a long conference how to keep the ward and 
watch, till Sussex wisely remarked, ‘Let us take heed, 
and do no more than our commission will bear us, 
whatsoever shall happen hereafter. She is the king 
our master’s daughter : therefore let us use such dealing 
that we may answer to it hereafter; for just dealing is 
always answerable. The other lords agreed that it 
was well said, and so departed.” —Foze, 1896, quoted by 
Sharon Turner. 

After her accession, when leaving the Tower for the 
purpose of being crowned, the remembrance of her 
former situation here occurred to her so strongly, that 
she stopped before she entered her chariot, and uttered 
a short prayer, saying, ‘“‘O Lord Almighty and everlast- 
ing God! I give thee most hearty thanks, that Thou 
hast been so merciful to me as to spare me to see this 
joyful day. I acknowledge that thou hast dealt as 
wonderfully and as mercifully with me, as thou didst 
with thy faithful servant Daniel, whom thou deliveredst 
from the cruelty of the raging lions. Even so was I 
overwhelmed ; and delivered only by Thee. To Thee, 
therefore, alone be thanks, honour, and praise for 
ever.” 

Among the different towers round the Inner Ward, 
of which most were at times used as “ prison lodgings,” 
the Beauchamp Tower is the most interesting, from con- 
taining numerous memorials of the prisoners, It is 
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situated in the central part of the western side of the 
ward, on the garrison-parade, and is supposed to have 
derived its name from Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, who was confined here in 1397. In 1796, 
in making alterations on the apartments, in order to 
convert the building into a mess-house for the officers 
of the garrison, a number of inscriptions, devices, and 
coats-of-arms, doubtless the autographs of the persons 
whose names are attached to them, were discovered on 
the walls. The tower consists of two stories,—the prin- 
cipal apartment on the ground-floor is now used as the 
mess-rocm. “In the upper apartment a heavy iron 
grating in front of a window still denotes its former 
appropriation ; the floor, also, which is constructed of 
thick oaken planks, studded with large iron nails, 
assimilates in character, from being worn hollow in dif- 
ferent parts, as though by the melancholy, constant 
tread of those persons who have been immured in this 
chamber.” 

In the mess-room, among other inscriptions, there is 
a pious sentence written by Howard, Earl of Arundel, 
with his name and the date, “ June 22, 1587.” There 
is also a well executed device by John Dudley, Earl of 
Warwick, and eldest son of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, who was confined in the Tower with his 
father and brothers, for participating in the attempt to 
make T.ady Jane Grey Queen of England. Some of 
the sentences by humbler prisoners indicate either 
resignation or impatience. One by a Charles Bailly, 
who was implicated in one of the plots of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and who repeatedly suffered the punishment ot 
the rack in the Tower, intimates that “The most 
vnhapy man is he that is not pacient in adversities: for 
men are not killed with the adversities they have, but 
with y°® impacience which they suffer.” Another, in 
old Italian, signed by a William Tyrrel, 1541, is ina 
desponding spirit: ‘‘ Since fortane hath chosen that 
my hope should go to the wind to complain, I wish the 
time were destroyed; my planet being ever sad and 
unpropitious.” On other parts of the walls are, an 
autograph of Thomas Fitzgerald, eldest son of the 
ninth Earl of Kildare, and Lord Deputy of Ireland 
in the reign of Henry VIII., who was hanged and 
quartered at Tyburn in 1537; the word “ IANE,” 
supposed to have been written by Lord Guildford 
Dudley, the husband of Lady Jane Grey; the letters 
“R. D.” attributed to the celebrated favourite ot 
Elizabeth, Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, who was 
confined in the Tower during Queen Mary's reign; 
with a number of other inscriptions. The most inte- 
resting memorial in the upper chamber of the Beauchamp 
Tower is a device with the name “ Thomas Salmon,” 
the date ‘* 1662;” Latin sentences, and a minute cal- 
culation: “ close prisoner 8 monethes, 32 wekes, 
224 days, 5376 hovres.” , 

Another tower at a little distance from the Beauchamp 
Tower, and situated at the north-east angle, of the 
Inner Ward, immediately behind St. Peter's (the 
Tower) Chapel, is called the Devereux Tower, from 
having been the residence in 1601 of Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex, the rash and impetuous favourite of 
Elizabeth. He was beheaded on a scaffold within the 
Tower, on what is now the garrison parade; but the 
majority of male state-prisoners who suffered death 
were decapitated on the scaffold which stood on Tower 
Hill, outside the fortress. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, who in his youth had been con- 
fined for a short period in the Tower by Elizabeth, 
afterwards inhabited it during many years previous to 
his expedition to Guiana, and execution. 

The history of the Tower during the reigns of the 
Stuarts, and the interregnum, is but an epitome of the 
the rise and progress of constitutional liberty. One 
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case of oppression which occurred in James I.’s reign 


is affecting. Arabella Stuart, the near relative of the 
king, 8 young lady of considerable personal attrac- 
tions, was thrown into the Tower under the pre- 
tence of having committed an offence by a private 
marriage without the king’s knowledge. Her husband 
and herself escaped in different vessels for the conti- 
nent ; but she, lingering near the coast in expectation 
of meeting him, was retaken. After four years’ cap- 
tivity, broken down by calamity, she died a wretched 
idiot. ‘* How vicious,” exclaims a writer, “ must have 
been the moral and political organization of society, 
when one human creature could exercise over the life 
and happiness of another, this monstrous abuse of 
ower*.” 

In Charles I.’s reign, Lord Loudon, one of the com- 
missioners sent to England by the Scotch Covenanters, 
was committed to the Tower for having affixed his 
name to a letter addressed to the king of France. It 
is stated that the king sent a warrant to Sir William 
Balfour, the Lieutenant of the Tower, for Lord Lou- 
don’s execution. At Loudon’s request, Balfour went 
to the Marquis of Hamilton, and with him proceeded 
to the palace to interce¢le for the prisoner's life. The 
king had retired to rest, but the lieutenant being in- 
formed that, by virtue of his office, he was privileged 
to knock at the king’s door at any hour of the night, 
boldly demanded admission. Their entreaties were 
for some time unavailing; but on the Marquis of 
Hamilton intimating that an insurrection would be 
probably the result of Loudon’s death, the warrant 
was recalled, and Lord Loudon was shortly afterwards 
released. 

Few persons of note were confined in the Tower in 
the early part of the eighteenth century, except after 
the rebellion of 1715. The last individuals who were 
decapitated on the scaffold on Tower Hill were four of 
the Scotch lords who were concerned in the rebellion of 
1745. In the latter part of the eighteenth century the 
excited state of public feeling brought a number of 
prisoners within its walls. Sir Francis Burdett was 
imprisoned in it in 1810; and the individuals con- 
cerned in the plot to assassinate certain members of 
the government, in 1820, were the last state prisoners 
confined in the Tower. 

The chief government of the Tower of London is 
vested in a Constable, who is at present the Duke of Wel- 
lington. Though the post is now almost a nominal one, 
being “‘ more regarded as a station of honour and per- 
sonul compliment, than of actual service and duty ;”’ it 
was formerly one of consequence and importance. The 
Constable of the Tower was formerly termed the “ Con- 
stable of London,” the “ Constable of the Sea,” and the 
“ Constable of the Honour of the Tower,” which titles 
appear to have been bestowed indiscriminately. After 
the erection of the White Tower, the original Tower of 
London, as stated in the previous supplement, William 
the Conqueror is said to have conferred the post of 
being its governor, or constable, on Geoffry de Man- 
deville, in reward for his services at the battle of 
Hastings. 

The Constable of the Tower, by virtue of his office, 
had various peculiar privileges. Besides possessing the 
custody of the fortress, he had the power of restraining 
merchants and other individuals from quitting the port 
of London; he could permit others to export prohi- 
bited commodities—could take security from the owners 
of vessels that they should not traffic with the king’s 
enemies—could, at his discretion, prevent what was 
called forestalling, and restrain ships of the Cinque 
Ports from carrying grain out of the realm, &e In 
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addition to his salary he had a great number of perqui- 
sites. From various documents quoted by Mr. Bayley 
in his ‘ History of the Tower,’ it appears that, in addi- 
tion to his salary, the constable received, in the reign of 
Edward II., the rents and profits arising from certain 
tenements within the precincts of the Tower belonging 
to the crown, as well as a number of fees levied from 
individuals, from fishing vessels, and a “ custom” of 
twopence from each person going and returning by the 
Thames on a pilgrimage to St. James’s shrine. In the 
reign of Richard II. the constable received a yearly 
salary of 100/., with fees from his prisoners, according 
to their rank, “ for the suit of his irons.” In the reign 
of Elizabeth the constable’s salary, in addition to his 
fees, was 100/.; it is now 1000/. per annum, “ besides 
perquisites, which are considerable.” 

The lieutenant of the Tower is an officer next in rank 
to the governor, or constable. He was formerly ap- 
pointed by the constable, but the office is now held 
under letters patent. Like the constable, the lieutenant 
has, in addition to his salary, various fees and perqui- 
sites. ‘The ostensible duties of the constable and the 
lieutenant are performed by the deputy-lieutenant and 
the Tower major. 

The subordinate officers consist of a gentleman-por- 
ter, who had formerly the custody of the gates and 
superintendence of the warders on duty. His duties 
are now performed by the yeoman-warder. The gen- 
tleman-gaoler, who had the custody and locking up of 
state prisoners, but whose duties are now happily nomi- 
nal. ‘ The yeomen-warders, of whom there are now 
forty, were originally persons employed by the lieute- 
nant to keep watch over the prisoners, and to perform 
other necessary duties; but in the reign of Edward VI. 
the Duke of Somerset, in return fér the attention and 
respect which they paid him whilst in confinement, 
caused them after his liberation to be appointed extra- 
ordinary yeomen of the guard; and they have ever 
since worn the livery of that body. Their duties are 
now almost nominal, and their time is chiefly occupied 
in performing the self-created office of guides or escorts 
to strangers who visit the fortress *.” 

There are a number of other officers—a chaplain, 
surgeon, apothecary, &c. Thé Board of Ordnance, 
being a government department, does not come under 
the head of the officers of the Tower. 

The nature and extent of the liberties and privileges 
of the Tower were long a matter of dispute between its 
authorities and those of the city. As a royal fortress, 
palace, and prison, it was endowed with a jurisdiction 
independent of that of London itself. In Edward II.’s 
reign a mud wall was erected between the Tower ditch 
and the city outworks, which the civic authorities pulled 
down. They were compelled, however, to reconstruct 
it, and were fined 1000 marks for the alleged offence. 
In Edward IV.’s reign the officers of the Tower erected 
a scaffold on Tower Hill, which was asserted by the 
citizens to be within the liberties of the city; and after 
a dispute their plea was admitted, and recognised by 
royal authority. 

The dispute respecting the Tower privileges was 
revived at intervals during two centuries, and on several 
occasions juries were empannelled to make present- 
ments respecting its bounds, franchises, and liberties, 
In James [I.’s reign, a formal and deliberate step was 
taken to set the question at rest. Letters patent 
passed the Great Seal, defining and establishing the 
boundaries of the Tower liberties; and its privileges 
were determined to consist “ in the return and execu- 
tion of royal writs within the Tower liberty; the right 
of holding a quarter-sessions, and of having a court- 
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house and prison distinct from those of the city of 
London ; the power of committing felons to Newgate ; 
and of holding a court of record for the recovery of 
debts to any amount, the steward of which was to 
officiate as coroner within the liberty.” The sessions 
were discontinued during the same reign in which the 
right to hold them was determined ; and the right of 
jurisdiction, notwithstanding the official settlement of 
it, has been since occasionally questioned. 

The number of persons returned in 1831 as residing 
in the Tower, exclusive of the garrison, was 433, of 
which number 253 were females. 

The Tower of London, as the palace and chief 
fortress of the monarchs of England, has from time 
immemorial been a place of deposit for the national 
arms and accoutrements. It has also been the royal 
depdt for all the stures and armour which the principal 
military efficers of the crown, and sheriffs of counties 
were required to provide on occasions of domestic or 
foreign warfare. Thus, when Geoffry de Mandeville 
was commanded to surrender the Tower to the Royal 
authority in 1213, ‘the arms and other stores being 
therein,’ were particularly mentioned; and in the 
second year of the reign of King Henry IIT., a mandate 
was issued to the archdeacon of Durham to transmit 
to this arsenal ‘ twenty-six suits of armour, five iron 
cuirasses, one iron collar, three pair of iron fetters, and 
nine iron he}mets,’ which had been left in his charge in 
the time of the preceding monarch. In the same reign 
frequent notices occur of the arms and warlike machines 
contained in the Tower ; and occasional orders for pay- 
ment of the armourers and other artificers employed 
therein ; for remcving engines thence to Dover Castle, 
and for depositing, in the former fortress, others which 
had been used at the sieges of Bedford and Biham. 
Similar writs are also extant of the respective reigns of 
the first and second Edwards*.” 

Before the general use of fire-arms, there were various 
officers in the ‘Tower to whom were entrusted the care 
and repair of military weapons and armour. These 
were, the balistarius, or keeper and provider of cross- 
bows ; the attiliator balistarum, who provided the har- 
ness and accoutrements of the crossbows ; the bowyer, 
who had the charge and provision of the bows; the 
fletcher and galeator, the first of whom superintended 
the making and delivery of the arrows for the use of 
the royal army, and the second attended to the helmets 
and head-pieces. There was also an armourer, whose 
business was the repairing and providing of other por- 
tions of military accoutrements. The offices held by 
these individuals were abolished in the reign of 
Charles IT. 

From existing records quoted by Mr. Bayley, there 
appears to have been, as early as the reign of Ed- 
ward IV., an officer styled the “ Master of the King’s 
Ordnance,” who had the chief charge of providing 
arms, ammunition, and stores, for the use of the army 
and navy. In that reign his allowance was eleven shil- 
lings per day for himself, and sixpence each for his clerk 
and valet. 

Thomas Vaughan, who held the office of Master of 
the Ordnance in the reign of Henry VI., presented a 
memorial to the king, setting forth that no certain 
place was assigned for the keeping of the ordnance 
stores within the Tower, “for lack whereof there hath 
grown great hurt, and daily doth, unto the said ord- 
nance and other stuff belonging to his said office,” and 
praying for an assignment of a certain space of the 
Tower liberties. He obtained his request. The busi- 
ness of the Ordnance Office was, at an early period, 
transacted in some small houses behind the Tower 
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chapel, on the north-west of the Inner Ward. A new 
office was constructed on the south side of the Inner 
Ward, which was accidentally destroyed by tire in 1788, 
The present building occupies the site of the one de- 
stroyed ; it is a handsome brick edifice. 

The Record Office is in a tower near the middle of 
the southern side of the Outer Ward. ‘The records of 
the kingdom appear to have been kept in the Tower 
since the Norman age, or shortly after its erection, 
These valuable national documents consist of grants, 
rolls of chancery, treaties, entries of royal and other 
national expenses, rolls of Parliament, and a vast variety 
of other important documents. They extend from the 
tine of Edward the Confessor down to a recent period. 
The first attempt to render these documents easy of 
access was made by William Bowyer, the keeper cf the 
records, in the reign of Elizabeth. He began to 
arrange them, and compiled six large folio volumes of 
digests and appendices. These, however, have been 
lost. An observation made by Elizabeth to a successor 
of Bowyer’s, who presented her with a calendar or list 
of the records in his charge, indicates the progress of 
society. “In former times,” said the queen, “ force 
and arms did prevail, but now the wit of the fox is 
everywhere on foot, so as hardly a faithful or virtuous 
man may be found.” 

The office of Keeper of the Records has been held 
by many eminent men, distinguished for their literary 
acquirements. Among these perhaps the most remark- 
able was William Prynne, a voluminous writer, but 
whose most useful works are those connected with this 
office, namely, his ‘Collection of Records,’ in three 
vols. folio, and his edition of ‘Sir Robert Cotton's 
Abridgment of the Tower Records.’ Prynne was a 
man of great learning, and indefatigable industry. 
The vindictive and unjust sentence passed upon him 
for an alleged libel on the queen in his ‘ Histriomastix,’ 
published in 1633, called forth the fortitude of his cha- 
racter, and exhibited the consistency and firmness of 
his principles. Prynne had succeeded the justly cele- 
brated Selden, and was succeeded by Sir Algernon 
Sydney, who made great exertions to reduce the records 
into order.. Thomas Astle, the author of the * History 
of Writing ;’ and Samuel Lysons, a topographical writer, 
who, with his brother the Rev. Daniel Lysons, com- 
menced the ‘ Magna Britannia,’ have been since among 
the holders of this office. 

It is not improbable that the records of the kingdom 
may have one large building ultimately appropriated to 
their reception. The Tower is obviously an unfit place 
for that purpose, as it is now merely a garrison and an 
arsenal. The attention of the “ Record Commission,” 
to whom has been committed the great task of ar- 
ranging, inspecting, and digesting the records of the 
kingdom contained in the Tower, Somerset House, &c., 
has been called to this point. ‘The Board of Ordnance, 
in reply to a communication from the Record Commis- 
sion respecting a magazine of gunpowder kept under 
the collection of records in the White Tower, and the 
serious loss which would arise if an accident occurred, 
regret their inability to remove the magazine, and sug- 
gest, as a measure of greater propriety, the removal of 
the records. It would certainly be worthy of the na- 
tion if these valuable documents were placed in a suil- 
able depository, and rendered accessible, under proper 
regulations, to all interested in consulting them. 





*,° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
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